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WE TEACH AS WE ARE TAUGHT 


ProBaBLY the most outstanding paradox of our 
educational system is its attempt to educate for 
democratic society while using most autocratic meth- 
ods and practices. And the higher one goes in the 
system, the more autocratic become these proceed- 
ings. In consequence, the autocratic method is 
learned through experience by potential administra- 
tors, supervisors, and teacher trainers in the graduate 
school and is transmitted by them back through the 
entire educational system with the end result a non- 
participating citizenry—a real threat to the very 
foundations of our chosen way of life. This article 
is offered as a constructive criticism of the teaching 
methods used generally in teacher-training institu- 
tions and graduate schools of education. 

We hear continually of the necessity of democratic 
living if our nation is to survive. We are constantly 
reminded of the tremendous power of democratic 
action. Following the precept of education that it 
must further the way of life in its country, demoe- 
racy in edueation should be more than a procedure 


By 
ROBERT BAYLESS NORRIS 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, CORTLAND 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


which everyone considers desirable at all levels above, 
essential at all levels below, but most impractical for 
current purposes. As George B. deHuszar says in 
the preface to his book, “Practical Applications of 
Democracy,”! “Democracy is something you do, not 
something you talk about. It is more than a form 
of government, or attitude, or opinion. It is partici- 
Graduate-school teachers-col- 
lege classes can be so organized that leaders in eduea- 
tion learn through experience the potency of demo- 
cratic power and, trained by such methods, go out to 
perpetuate the true democracy upon which our nation 
was founded. Further, education will become vital 
and real, will build on past experience, and will pro- 
vide more satisfying results for both professor and 
students. Below are several illustrations of a method 
of operation built upon this principle. 

The usual method, the procedure criticized herein, 
which is applied by teachers in graduate schools and 
teachers colleges is the simple act of lecturing from 

1 New York, Harper and Brothers, 1945. 
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prepared notes, following through the professor’s in- 
terests in the technical side of the courses, using not 
at all the experiences of the students and not follow- 
ing their interests, emphasizing preparation for the 
answering of technical questions in an examination 
scarcely touching on the practical application of the 
material, and giving this examination at the last meet- 
ing of the class with a mark received from the front 
office by post as the only follow-up. Would not 
these students, especially those at the graduate level, 
be able to collect this information from a few hours 
spent in the library? 

Some brief comments on typical courses in edu- 
cation demonstrating the potentialities of democratic 
principles and techniques are presented herewith. 

Let us call this course “Statistical Methods in 
Education.” The student group consists of twenty- 
five administrators, potential administrators, guidance 
candidates, and would-be trainers of teachers. The 
mathematical background of the class ranges from 
first-year high-school algebra through advanced eal- 
culus. The goals of the students range through the 
various public- and private-school administrative posi- 
tions to college teaching and educational research. 

When Professor X meets his class for the first time, 
he collects the above data and, after giving a broad 
picture of the proposed scope of the course, hands 
out mimeographed sheets listing general references 
that will give the students an insight into the various 
phases which are the potential points of emphasis. 
Between this first meeting and the next meeting of 
the class, the students will survey this reading mate- 
rial in order to decide just which phase of activity 
is of utmost interest. Some will want to learn only 
about the actual tools of statistics which they can use 
in a practical way in their various types of school 
work. Others will desire a theoretical background 
preparing them for writing theses. Still others will 
be interested in developing a background which will 
enable them to teach elementary statistics in the 
teachers colleges. At this second class meeting, Pro- 
fssor X will again survey the class in order to organ- 
ize groups which will follow the basic course of study 
from these varied points of view. The groups will 
be able to make use of the experience of their mem- 
bers and will provide a stimulating environment 
which will influence the members to enter spiritually 
as well as physically into the activities of the class. 

During the semester the student groups will discuss 
and study, with the instructor acting as adviser and 
consultant. The more important discoveries will be 
written up and reported on by members of the com- 
mittees. General instructions in basie concepts will 
be given by the professor. 

The test for the course will be divided into two sec- 
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tions. The first will be devised, as usual, by the 
instructor. The second section will be formed from 
questions selected by the student groups upon com. 
pletion of each unit of work. This test will be give, 
at least two weeks before the close of the semester in 
order that guided instruction may be given to cle 
up points in the minds of the students. 

Professor Y conducts an undergraduate cou 
ealled “Public School Organization” presented froy 
the teacher’s point of view. Taking a current sity. 
tion, let the class number fifty students. In spite of 
this large number the same principles can be put into 
operation. At the first meeting of the class the sty. 
dents will be given a double assignment due in , 
week: first, list points of administration with whic 
you desire to become better acquainted and, second, 
survey the material on organization and administr. 
tion in the library and prepare an annotated bibliog. 
raphy. At the second meeting, the class will be split 
into three groups (four if the room is large enough), 
chairmen appointed for each, and material presented 
for discussion and consideration: old course outlines, 
texts, and student papers already prepared. During 
the next two weeks, the groups will call upon their 
own experiences (every one of the students has had 
years of contact with school administration) plus all 
available material, tying ideas together into an in- 
formal report. The secretary and chairman of each 
group will then meet with the instructor and the 
course plans will be laid. Topics can be selected 
for individual research leading to oral reports. Two 
suggestions likely to come from the groups are the 
preparation of a handbook of information to be taken 
with each student and a survey of home districts 
to discover variations in organization and in adminis- 
trative policies. Editing, demonstration of interview 
methods, and panels are but a few of the potent 
educational techniques which will fit into this over-all 
picture. The instructor will reconcile points of view, 
offer personal experience, guide students to sources 
of information, and, occasionally, when important 
topics about which little information is available aris, 
he will give lectures or, preferably, lead discussion. 
The students not only will learn about organization 
and administration; they will participate democrati- 
cally and will build a philosophy and understanding 
which they will carry with them into their own class 
rooms. They will work toward the goals, for they 
themselves have taken an important part in selecting 
them. 

An undergraduate course in psychology is designed 
to cover a definite field of information. Specilit 
knowledges and understandings are the desired out 
come. The primary task for the instructor is 
instil in the students a sense of the practical valve 
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of psychology. Without such acceptance no real 
learning Will take place. That rote memorization of 


D con. facts to be returned to the instructor on the examina- 
2 given tion and then quickly forgotten is typical of most psy- 
ster in chology courses is evidenced throughout our school 
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report of one good and one poor learning situation 
experienced by each student should set the stage for 
democratie diseussion, led by the instructor, at the 


ibliog. next meeting. After a few days of such work, the 
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point where the students can draw upon their ex- 
periences and available references and write a paper 
on techniques based on sound psychological principles 
which can be used in this class to make the work 
most meaningful. 

The group will then be split into committees and 
allowed to work freely without the instructor’s in- 
fluence. Chairmen will meet, after due discussion, 
with the instruetor, and the techniques and other sug- 
gestions will be considered and the summary reported 
to the class. The class will be ready to accept the 
report (which in all likelihood will be only slightly 
different from the instruetor’s ideas, though it may 
offer better ones) with enthusiasm, for they will have 
a vital interest in a product molded by themselves. 
Case studies are likely to be suggested. If each stu- 
dent thoroughly analyzes a classic, with the instructor 
pointing the way to pertinent information, and re- 
ports are made to and diseussed with the class, a great 
deal of psychology can be learned. The students will 
be conditioned to make ease studies on their own, and 
a vital classroom experience will have been gained. 
Other ideas will be suggested as the class proceeds. 

In order to aid in the direction of these ideas a 
series of quizzes, designed to promote individual 
growth, may be used. Such quizzes may take the 
form of situation tests (example: Apply the organ- 
ismie concept to a learning situation in your chosen 
field of concentration). Another growth-promotion 
examination technique is to ask what startlingly new 
and strikingly important information-has been found 
in current reading. A group organized from this 
point of view will be experiencing the use of psy- 
chology, will feel the vitality of the method, and will 
take concepts far beyond the final examination. 

The inherent values of the study of history are 
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always on the highest pinnacle of importance—to pro- 
fessors of history. When an instructor meets a group 
of seniors compelled to take history of education, their 
greeting to him is likely to be one of either outright 
animosity or contemptuous boredom. His opening 
remarks can, however, be so startling that the class 
will follow his lead—simply an application of demo- 
“eratie principles—into excellent research papers and 
a sound understanding of educational history. His 
words might be: “Well, we are all here because the 
catalog says we have to be; someone apparently be- 
lieves that this study is important. I am not too 
certain myself; but, as long as we have to spend three 
hours: a week together, we may as well split up into 
some small groups to decide what we will do.” These 
groups will then be handed old course outlines and 
copies of texts (well-selected for their pertinent state- 
ments on the values of educational history). 

At the next meetings the instructor will spend a 
few minutes tying current fads to ideals of the Mid- 
dle Age, the First World War era, the writings of 
Plato, ete., and proving that today’s most contro- 
versial ideas were pondered many centuries ago. 

The groups will evolve suggestions not only as to 
why they will profit from a study of history but how 
they would like to go about the study—ideas which 
will be useful in their own classrooms later. Each 
may select an influential philosopher from antiquity 
or the contributions of an obseure period for research 
and oral report. After these have been given, the 
instructor can weave the sketches together in a series 
of lectures, which will maintain interest, since each 
student will feel that he has had a vital part in their 
preparation and each will desire to fit the contribu- 
tions of “his” subject into the the over-all scheme of 
history. Copies of the summaries turned in by stu- 
dents can be distributed to the class. These are 
almost certain to capture interest and thus become a 
part of the thinking of each member of the class. 

Following the completion of this study, the in- 
structor might lead the group in a discussion of the 
foundations upon which democratic education is built. 
Individual reading for background will trace these 
principles throughout history. 
present conditions and trends will not only demon- 
strate the value of historical reference but will aid in 
building a philosophy upon which these leaders of 
tomorrow will stand as they guide our schools. 

Thus, facts will be learned because they have mean- 
ing, individual philosophies will be strengthened be- 
cause the students will understand the application, 
and each individual will grow through participating 
in a democratic experience which ean be carried over 
into his own classroom regardless of his subject of 
specialization. 


Group discussion of 
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As in courses in the history of education, the basic 
aim in studying the philosophy of education is the 
fostering of better understanding through wider 
knowledge, the building of individual, practicable 
ideals upon which to base future actions. At the 
graduate level classes will be composed of educators 
who have a philosophy, expressed or unrecognized, 
which they have followed in their practical actions. 
Some will possess real understanding of this and will 
desire to find better methods of putting their philoso- 
phy into practice; others will be confused and will be 
searching for a school of thought which they can 
adapt to their own needs; still others will desire to 
delve deeply into all basie philosophies with the view 
of teaching undergraduate courses. 

In such a class the professor will supervise the 
grouping and then become consultant, counselor, and 
conciliator. Thus an opportunity will be established 
wherein the members of the group not only benefit 
through more personal contact with the instructor, 
through the give and take of face-to-face discussion, 
but, in addition, the rich, widely varied backgrounds 
of each member will be brought into bearing on every 
issue. The vast natural resource of human intelli- 
gence will be called into play. Lectures will be given 
when points are reached on which the professor has 
a special contribution to make, when the groups reach 
a place where enlightenment is indicated, or when the 
professor feels that they need to be provoked into 
further action. 

Never before has a professor had a greater oppor- 
tunity to draw upon firsthand experience and build 
upon this interest in the development of research 
topics and other course projects. With graduate 
schools overflowing with veterans, a course in com- 
parative education should be a richly satisfying ex- 
perience for both professor and students. Organiza- 
tion will proceed as with the other courses, for in this, 
as with the others, the students will have widely varied 
backgrounds and goals. Panels, debates, group dis- 
cussions, and oral reports are but a few of the activi- 
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Any course at any level in our educational system 
can be organized to draw upon the inherent values af 
democratic action which have been applied briefty in 
the courses listed above. In such classes the pro. 
fessor guides, inspires, participates, counsels, e-orj; 
nates, leads, and, with proper provocation, lecture 

Some of the principles in these inherent values arp. 


1. The individual is allowed to develop along ling 
either originated or accepted by himself, 
2. Students are en¢ouraged to use their own initiative 
or that of the group, in the planning, location, and pres. 
entation of material and other class activities. 
3. The students work as a true democratic society 
operates—together in the solution of common problems 
4. Responsibility for final outcomes is placed on th 
group and on the individual. 
5. Democratic classroom techniques are employed: in- 
terviews, panels, individual reports on subjects of grow 
interest, editing of compiled reports, small group discus 
sions, and so on. 
6. The individual is called upon to contribute his ideas 
based upon past experience. 
7. The solution of problems or the attaining of enrich 
ments real to the learner become the aims of the course, 


Some outcomes which will follow the application 
of these procedures are: 


1. Greater student interest is developed with the con 
sequence of more real learning. 
2. The pooling of information and experiences enriches 
all who are involved. 
3. A more personal relationship is set up between the 
instructor and the student, 
4. Students, many for the first time, experience the 
satisfying stimulation of democratic participation—a 
experience which they are likely to pass on to their om 
students later. 


Our nation’s classroom teachers can improve if the 
leaders will offer them such a dynamic demonstration 
of method that they will carry it with them to ther 








ties which may be used in considering ideas and facts classrooms. For, in reality, we teach as we wer 
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STUDENTS EVALUATING INSTRUCTORS foundations. The movement raises a number of int: ME” 


Arter the storm aroused by an aticle, “The Veteran 
Flunks the Professor . . .” which appeared in ScHOOL 
AND Society, October 18, 1947, it is surprising that 
proposals to have instructors evaluated by their stu- 
dents are continuing to be put forward. One college 
has, in facet, a grant for this purpose from one of the 
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instructors are ‘ad idem on the aims and purposes 0! 
a course. Many instructors are, no doubt, familia 
with the drop ecards that arrive after their first le 
ture in a course. Some after a little experience mij 
put all their energies into the first lecture; other 
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may withhold reading lists until any chance for drop- 
ping a course has passed; while others may feel that 
the students perhaps have a responsibility for their 
own education. Secondly, as students become fa- 
miliar with rating devices, there may develop a tend- 
ency on their part to sit back and expect instructors 
to arouse their interest or to make their courses enter- 
taining. I reeall the remarks of pupils in a German 
demonstration school, who, in the old days of the 
Herbartian five formal steps, noted the omission of 
one of the steps by their teacher. 

The fundamental issue is whether immature stu- 
dents are competent to evaluate instruction except in 
its more superficial aspects. Do they, in fact, know 
what to expect from a course or the function of a sub- 
ject in their general education? German students at 
one time used to have a way of evaluating a lecture 
by shuffling their feet on the floor, but they were more 
mature than the average American college student. 
The encouragement given to students to keep a watch- 
ful eye on their instructors for purposes of evaluation 
may also encourage them to expect immediate returns. 
7 Edueation after all is not the same as entertainment. 
This does not mean that some form of evaluation is 
not needed. It would, however, be of greater value if 
it came from a mature colleague whose primary fune- 
tion is to help young instructors. It is curious that, 

while supervision of the right kind is weleomed by 

teachers in elementary and high schools, a profes- 

sional assessment by a colleague for purposes of giv- 

Jing advice or offering suggestions is looked upon as 

an intrusion. As already pointed out in this column, 

competence in teaching is not taken into consideration 

as much as it should be when promotions are to be 

made. Research and publication are taken into ac- 

eount, but little attention is devoted to the quality of 

teaching. Proposals for the evaluation of instructors 

by their students are intended to help instructors to 

improve their teaching. It would be unfortunate, 

however, if too much weight were attached to such 

evaluations. They may, of course, prove of some 

> value, but only if they are supplemented by the opin- 

ions of more mature members of a faculty—I. L. K. 
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A NEW INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF 
CURRENT SCHOLARSHIP 

> Reavers will be interested in a new fortnightly 
PPeriodical, Erasmus: Speculum Scientiarum, an “In- 
@ ternational Bulletin of Contemporary Scholarship,” 
which began publication in 1947. The board of spon- 
sors includes Benedetto Croce, John Dewey, Robert 
‘ M. Hutchins, Salvador De Madariaga, Jaeques Mari- 
4 fa n, Gilbert Murray, Gunnar Myrdal, Pitirim A. 
Sorokin, C. G. Jung, and Edward L. Thorndike. Each 
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issue contains critical reviews in French, German, and 
English of recent books, arranged by scholarly cate- 
gory. The editor of the psychology-pedagogy section 
is the famous Roger Cousinet. Requests for subserip- 
tions ($12 per annum; $0.70 per issue) may be made 
through “all good booksellers” or may be addressed 
to Pantheon Press, 13 Rue Caroly, Brussels, Belgium. 


EXCHANGE OF EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS 


AMERICAN educators with a reading knowledge of 
French may be interested in the weekly educational 
journal, L’Education Nationale, published by the Min- 
istry of National Education in Paris. The issue of 
January 1, 1948, contains an article on the re-educa- 
tion of Germany, educational news and documents, 
booknotes, and additional material of interest to edu- 
eators. 

The editors of L’Education Nationale are anxious 
to quote from American educational journals. Any- 
one interested in arranging for an exchange subscrip- 
tion may write to J. Damanty, L’Education Nationale, 
14 Rue de l’Odéon, Paris—Vle. 


“A RATIONAL APPROACH TO AIMS IN 
EDUCATION” TO BE REISSUED 


In January, 1945, the North American Physical 
Fitness Institute published a brochure of 27 pages in 
which Frederick Rand Rogers set forth in vivid terms 
an analysis of “the most influential (or classical) 
American and English aims of education since John 
Locke” and closed with an outline of three educational 
paths to the attainment of courage, reason, and be- 
nevolence. There was also a score card “for criticism 
of the educational aims proposed by any theorist.” 
The original printing of the booklet, “A Rational Ap- 
proach to Aims in Education,” has been exhausted. 
In light of the fact that, from time to time over the 
past several months, Dr. Rogers has received requests 
for the booklet, he has offered to have the publication 
reproduced, provided that there is sufficient interest 
on the part of the public to warrant such a step. 

If 500 requests are received within a month from 
the date of the appearance in ScHooL AND Society 
of this announcement, Dr. Rogers will underwrite 
the cost of publication, Subscribers to SCHOOL AND 
Society may have a copy of “A Rational Approach 
to Aims in Edueation” sent free if they will indi- 
cate their wishes on a postcard addressed to Fred- 
erick Rand Rogers, Palo Colorado Canyon, Monterey 
(Calif.). Persons, other than subseribers, may obtain 
copies at a cost of 25 cents each. 
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THE NEW DEPARTMENT OF NURSING 

EDUCATION AT SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 

In September, 1947, Syracuse University opened a 
department of nursing education to train graduate 
nurses for positions as instructors and supervisors in 
schools of nursing and nursing services. Upon suc- 
cessful completion of the individualized courses of 
study, the students may obtain a B.S. degree with 
majors either in nursing education, teaching of nurs- 
ing arts, or teaching and supervision in a clinical 
field. 

The courses in the department, which is sponsored 
jointly by the School of Nursing and School of Edu- 
cation, draw upon principles from the liberal and 
fine arts, the social, physiological, and biological sci- 
ences, and education and focus them on problems 
unique to the nursing profession. 

The director of the department is a member of both 
the School of Education and the School of Nursing. 
Members of the academic faculties participate in the 
program of nursing education, and all facilities of the 
university are at the disposal of the students of the 
department. 

One of the features of this new program is the 
supervised teaching in the nursing-arts classroom or 
in a clinical field. 


THE WESTINGHOUSE EDUCATIONAL 
RADIO SERIES 

Axsout 1,350,000 pupils in 2,700 private, public, 
and parochial schools in 15 states are participating 
in 900 or so educational programs of the 1947-48 
series conducted by six Westinghouse radio stations, 
reports J. B. Conley, general manager. These figures 
represent almost a 100-per-cent increase over last 
year. 

The stations presenting the program are: KDKA 
(Pittsburgh); WBZ (Boston); KYW _  (Philadel- 
phia); WBZA (Springfield, Mass.); WOWO (Fort 
Wayne); and KEX (Portland, Ore.). 

Westinghouse first ventured into radio education 
in 1923, over station WBZ. The 1947-48 series is 
directed by Gordon Hawkins, program and educa- 
tional director, Westinghouse Radio Stations, Ine. 

Mr. Conley’s description of the series is as follows: 


More than half of our current programs are in the 
five-a-week, Monday-through-Friday morning strip broad- 
cast for classroom listening by KDKA, WBZ-WBZA, and 
KYW. These programs cover five subjects a week, a 
different one each day, and sound educational value is 
assured by having all programs either prepared or ap- 
Programs cover a wide variety of 
subjects including: music, history, literature, geography, 
current events, religion, the arts and sciences, and phys- 
ical culture. 

To insure maximum usefulness, stations prepare hand- 


proved by teachers. 
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books describing each day’s broadcast which are distrip. 
uted free of charge to teachers in public, private, ang 
parochial schools, so that classes may be prepared in 
advance for each lesson. More than 20,000 manuals 
describing the 1947-48 series have been distributed , 
date. 

Other outstanding programs in the series include “AG. 
ventures in Research,’’ a 15-minute excursion into th 
world of science; the ‘‘Junior Town Meeting’? progran, 
which, as their name implies, treat a wide variety of 
public affairs; and several programs designed to comby 
juvenile delinquency which have won the acclaim ¢ 
the FBI. 


GENERALS AS EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATORS 

THE appointment of General of the Army Dwigit 
D. Eisenhower as president of Columbia University 
brought to mind the fact that the military “brasg’ 
have not been strangers in the American acadeni 
arena. Such names as General Robert KE. Lee, Ge. 
eral Samuel Chapman Armstrong, and Colonel Fran. 
cis W. Parker may be recalled with no difficulty, 
Pessimists have already predicted that educatim 
would become the province of retired officers eager ty 
continue their authority. 
Whatever the future may bring in this country, it 
is apparent that some sort of a tendency for the wil 
tary to occupy educational posts is in motion els. 
where. The new minister of education in the Costello 
cabinet in Eire is General Richard Muleahy, the only 
soldier in the cabinet, not excepting the war ministry. 
On the other hand, the presence in the new Peruvian 
cabinet of General Osear N. Torres, minister of edv- 
cation, need raise no eyebrow; the entire eleven-ma 
cabinet is composed of high-ranking army and navy 
officers. 
With Marshal Josef Stalin, Generalissimo Fran 
eesco Franco, and Colonel Juan Peron ensconced s 
de-facto educational leaders, one may wonder whith 
path the world will follow next. 


“PECCAVIMUS,” CONFESSES DEAN CARMAN 

Tue administration of Columbia University cou: 
mitted an error in raising tuition fees from $15 t 
$20 a point without consulting student opinion, stated 
Harry J. Carman, dean of Columbia College, in Feb 
ruary, to an assembly of 1,000 students. Dean (i 
man acknowledged that democracy must be practiced 
as well as preached in the modern world. The ai 
ministration, he maintained, was not trying “to pl! 
something over on the students,” but to tap a ne 
source of funds to offset declining gifts and endo¥ 
ments. 

The latest word is that the university’s decision * 
final. 
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Appointments, Elections, 

Resignations, Retirements 

Pure Mito Bat, dean, College of Education, and 
director, University College, Butler University (In- 
dianapolis), has been named president, University of 
Omaha (Nebr.), to sueceed Rowland Haynes, July 1, 
when the latter will retire with the rank of, president 
emeritus after 13 years of service. 


Atvin C. Evricu, acting president, Stanford Uni- 
versity, has announced the following changes in staff: 
Douglas M. Whitaker, dean, School of Biological Sei- 
ences, has been named acting vice-president, an ap- 
pointment concluding the administrative reorganiza- 
tion of the university oceasioned by the death of Donald 
B. Tresidder, as reported in ScHoo. AND Society, Feb- 
ruary 7. A new department of sociology and anthro- 


wight 
ersity 
brass” 
demie 
_ Gen- 
Fran. 
jeulty, 


eatin JE pology, under the directorship of Felix M. Keesing, 
ger to professor of anthropology, has been established in the 


School of Social Sciences, combining the former de- 
partment of sociology in the School of Social Sciences 
with the department of anthropology under the School 
of Humanities. The staff of the department, which 
will first offer courses in September, will comprise 
Richard T. LaPiere and Charles N. Reynolds, pro- 


try, it 
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| else. 
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istry. fessors of sociology; Paul Wallin, associate professor 
"Uva of sociology; Donald G. Reuter, assistant professor 


r edu 


n-man 


of sociology; and Bernard J. Siegel, assistant pro- 
fessor of anthropology. Max Shiffman, of the staff of 
New York University, and Phil C. Neal, a member of 
the legal firm of Pillsbury, Madison, and Sutro, San 
Franciseo, will assume new duties as professor of 
mathematies and associate professor of law, respee- 
tively, in September. The following promotions will 
become effective in the fall: to professorships, William 
Irvine (English), Quinn MeNemar (psychology and 
education), Sidney Raffel (bacteriology), Tibor Sei- 
tovszky (economies), and Leonard I. Schiff and Hans 
Staub (physies) ; to associate professorships, Edward 
L. Ginzton (physies), Lowell A. Rantz and David A. 
Rytand (medicine), and Donald W. Taylor (psychol- 
ogy); to an aeting associate professorship, Frank Fred 
Petersen (mechanical engineering); to assistant pro- 
fessorships, Roland Blenner-Hassett and Newell Ford 
(English), Earl Kendall Carter and Roberto B. San- 
iorgi (Romanie languages), Richard H. Eastman 
(chemistry), Lelland J. Rather (pathology), David C, 
Regnery (biological sciences), and Victor Richards 
(surgery); and to an acting assistant professorship, 
Mary V. Sunseri (mathematies). 
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Cuirrorp Francis WEIGLE, associate professor of 
journalism on leave of absence from Stanford Univer- 
sity, will succeed George S. Turnbull as dean, School 
of Journalism, University of Oregon, June 30, when 
the latter retires after 30 years of continuous service. 


Carrot ATKINSON, former director, Nelson Me- 
morial Library (Detroit), has returned from Hawaii 
where he wrote a column, “The Younger Set and Its 
Problems,” for the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, and is now 
dean of men, Southwestern University (Georgetown, 
Tex.). 


SavuL CHESTERFIELD OPPENHEIM, professor of law, 
the George Washington University (Washington 6, D. 
C.), has been named acting dean, Law School, to serve 
during the leave of absence granted to William Cabell 
Van Vleck because of illness. Avery M. Millard, di- 
rector of clinies, St. Luke’s Hospital, New York City, 
assumed new duties, March 8, as assistant superin- 
tendent of the university’s new hospital which is 
scheduled to open the latter part of March. 


WiuiiaAM J. KEARNEY, accounting supervisor in the 
firm of Alexander Grant and Company, Chicago, has 
succeeded Maurice N. Dorr, resigned, as comptroller, 
Illinois Institute of Technology (Chicago 16). The in- 
stitute has also announced the opening of a remedial 
and developmental reading service for adults at its 
center, 18 South Michigan Avenue, directed by Eliza- 
beth A. Simpson, formerly an educational consultant 
for Houghton Mifflin Company, under the general 
supervision of George S. Speer, director, Institute for 
Psychological Services. Florence Goodman, one of the 
institute’s psychometrists, is assisting Mrs. Simpson. 
Paul E. Fanta, instructor in organic chemistry, Har- 
vard University, has been appointed assistant professor 
of chemistry, effective September 1. 


THE following appointments at New Haven (Conn.) 
Junior College of Commerce were reported on March 
10: Crawford B. Thayer, former instructor in English, 
Yale University, director of public relations; and to 
instruetorships, Donald E. Stanford (English), John 
F. Sterling (introductory economies and accounting), 
and James T. O’Connor, Jr. (technique of effective 
sales management, evening division). 


W. FREEMAN Gatprn, professor of English history, 
Syracuse University, has succeeded Ralph V. Harlow 
as chairman of the department of history. Dr. Harlow 
has submitted his resignation because of ill health and 
has been granted a year’s leave of absence. 


E. W. Ranp, former chairman of the division of edu- 
eation and teacher training, Jarvis Christian College 
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(Hawkins, Tex.), who assumed new duties as head of 
the department of natural sciences, Aleorn (Miss.) 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, February 1, was 
appointed director of the division of arts and sciences 
and director of the summer session early in March. 


THE following changes in staff were reported by the 
University of Michigan, March 5: Wesley H. Maurer, 
associate professor of journalism, was named acting 
head of the department ; Edward S. Bordin, chief, coun- 
seling division, Bureau of Psychological Services, and 
one-third-time associate professor of psychology (Sep- 
tember 1); professors, L. Clayton Hill (industrial re- 
lations 1948-49) and Clayton G. Hale (insurance, 
1948-49) ; lecturers, John Sundall, professor of hy- 
giene and publie health, and Moses M. Frohlich, asso- 
ciate professor of psychiatry (Institute of Social 
Work, second seemster, 1947-48) ; visiting professor, 
Charles Peaker, of Toronto (organ, second semester, 
1947-48) ; associate professors, James W. Freeman 
(chemical and metallurgical engineering) and Lamar 
Davis Patton (naval science from January 21, 1948) ; 
assistant professors, Raymond Schneyer (aeronautical 
engineering, second semester, 1947-48) and Captain 
Charles M. Messall (military science and tacties from 
February 2, 1948); and assistant biologist and as- 
sistant professor of zoology, Francis Cope Evans 
(effective, July 1, for one year). Leaves of absence 
have been granted to Clarence D. Thorpe, professor 
of English (second semester, 1948-49, to complete a 
study of Keats, Hazlitt, and Addison); Irving A. 
Leonard, professor of Spanish-American literature 
(second semester, 1948-49, for research on the dif- 
fusion of Spanish literary culture throughout the His- 
panie world of the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries) ; 
Frederick K. Sparrow, Jr., associate professor of 
botany (second semester, 1948-49, to participate on a 
study of aquatie plants in relation to mosquito popu- 
lations in the region of Villavicencio, Colombia) ; and 
William B. Wilcox, associate professor of history (first 
semester, 1948-49, to complete a study of British power 
since the 16th century). Clyde Elton Love has been 
named professor emeritus of mathematics. 


DorotHy SwWAINE THOMAS, whose appointment as 
professor of rural sociology, University of California, 
was reported in ScHoon anp Society, April 19, 1941, 
has been named professor of sociology, University of 
Pennsylvania, and will assume her new duties in the 


fall. 


Tue following appointments have been announced 
by Harvard University: Charles 8. Singleton, chair- 
man of the department of Romance languages, the 
Johns Hopkins University, professor of Romance lan- 
gnages and literatures; Walter H. Piston, professor of 
musie, to the newly established Walter W. Naumburg 
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chair of music; B. F. Skinner, chairman of the }. 
partment of psychology, Indiana University, Professop 
of psychology; Jerome 8. Bruner, associate profess, 
of social psychology; Charles F. Mosteller, associgt, 
professor of mathematical statistics; Benjamin ¢ 
Paul, assistant professor of social anthropology; [¢) 
J. Postman, assistant professor of social psychology, 
John Ciardi and Richard D. Elimann, assistant py. 
fessors of English; and William Oliver Jenkins, |y. 
turer on social psychology. 


Henry-Russe.t Hircucock, professor of art, We. 
leyan University, has been named professor of ar, 
Smith College, and will assume his new duties in the 
fall. 


Witu1AM Bayarp TayLor, professor of finanee, the 
University of Wisconsin, has been appointed professor 
of business economies, Claremont (Calif.) Men’s (ul. 
lege. 


Earu LatuaM, a member of the staff of the Univer. 
sity of Minnesota and since 1946 a consultant to the 
U. S. Bureau of the Budget, has been named the firs 
Joseph B. Eastman professor of political science, An. 
herst (Mass.) College, and will assume his new duties 
in the fall. The chair is supported by the endowment 
of the Joseph B. Eastman Foundation at the college, 
established in 1944 as a memorial to the late director 
of defense transportation. 


Desmonp Davis, a television director of England, 
has been appointed artist-in-residence, department of 
dramatic arts, Western Reserve University. 


THE following persons will teach during the summer 
session of the University of Illinois Library School: 
Richard B. Sealock, librarian, Gary (Ind.) Public Li- 
brary; Lawrence S. Thompson, librarian, Westen 
Michigan College of Education (Kalamazoo) ; Willian 
Jesse, librarian, University of Tennessee; and Lun 
Crawford, librarian, Oak Park (Ill.) High School. 


THE University of Buffalo has announced the ap- 
pointment of the following instructors: Katherine i 
Balint (Romance languages), John Hovoka (physics), 
Norman Miller (sociology), and Hubert W. Houghton 
(psychology). 

Amone American educators who have been appointed 
recently to service with the Military Government 
Germany are the following: Herschel W. Nisonger, 
rector of the bureau of special and adult education, the 
Ohio State University, has been developing a plan fo! 
rural adult education in Hesse. Robert T. Ittner, 
former assistant dean of faculties, Indiana Universit}, 
with headquarters in Stuttgart, is supervising the selec 
tion of faculties and students for institutions of high 
education, ineluding teacher education; rehabilitation 
of the University of Heidelberg; development of ne¥ 
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textbooks to be used in institutions of higher eduea- 
tion; arrangement of curricula in the various institu- 
tions in terms of occupational requirements; and crea- 
tion “through indirect means of a transition in the phi- 
losophy of life in Germany ... to a democratie co- 
operative manner of living.” Homer J. Smith, head of 
the department of industrial education, University of 
Minnesota, flew to Germany on March 18 to attempt to 
introduce more industrial-arts training into the educa- 
tional system, including the training of teachers, im- 
provement of such education already established, and 
the introduction of industrial arts in the elementary 
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Georcs Epwarp GaGE, head of the department of 
physiology, University of Massachusetts (formerly 
Massachusetts State College, Amherst), succumbed to 
a heart attack, March 8, at the age of sixty-four years. 
Dr. Gage had served as assistant in bacteriology and 
hygiene (1907-09), Yale University; associate biologist 
(1909-10) and biologist (1910-11), Maryland Experi- 
| ment Station; and at the university as assistant pro- 
fessor of animal pathology (1911-13), associate pro- 
fessor (1913-20), professor (1920-27), head of the 
department (1922-27), professor of bacteriology and 
physiology (1927-40), and professor of physiology 
and head of the department (since 1940). 
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Mie J. Wittarp RipinGs, since 1927 head of the depart- 
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' ment of journalism, Texas Christian University (Fort 
Worth), died, Mareh 9, at the age of fifty-three years. 
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THE REVEREND CHARLES CLARENCE ADAMS, dean, 
School of Oriental Studies, American University of 
Cairo (Egypt), died, March 9, at the age of sixty-five 
years. Dr. Adams had served as a missionary to Egypt 
(1908-39), pastor (1917-18), United Presbyterian 
) Church, East Craftsbury (Vt.); chairman of the fac- 
ulty (1919-38), Egyptian Evangelical Theological 
Seminary (Cairo); and in the deanship (since 1939). 
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EvGENE Epwarp GI, retired associate professor of 
chemistry, Armour Institute of Technology (Chicago), 
died, Mareh 10, at the age of seventy-two years. Dr. 


Gill had served the institute as associate professor 
(1909-35). 
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Epwarp JaMEs Moors, professor of physies, the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, died, March 11, at the age of sev- 
enty-four years. Dr. Moore had served as tutor in 
mathematies (1903-07), Oberlin Academy, instructor 
in mathematies (1907-08), and associate professor of 
physies and astronomy (1910-19), Oberlin (Ohio) Col- 
lege; and professor of physies (since 1919) and dean 
of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences (sinee 
1939), the University of Buffalo. 
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JoHN MannineG Booker, professor of English, the 
University of North Carolina, succumbed to a heart 
attack, March 12, at the age of sixty-seven years. Dr. 
Booker had served the university as acting associate 
professor of English (1909-10), associate professor 
(1910-20), and professor (since 1920). 


JOSEPH REITLER, cofounder of the Opera Workshop, 
Hunter College (New York City), died, March 12, at 
the age of sixty-four years. Mr. Reitler, who was born 
in Vienna, founded the New Vienna Conservatory of 
Musie (1916) and held the directorship until the 
Anschluss. In the United States he had served as head 
of the opera department (1940-45), New York College 
of Musie, and with Fritz Stiedry and Lothar Waller- 
stein founded the workshop at Hunter College in 1945. 


Coming Events 

THE annual convention of the National Vocational 
Guidanee Association and co-operating organizations 
will be held at the Hotel Stevens, Chicago, March 29- 
April 1. Clifford P. Froehlich, specialist in guidance 
and personnel techniques, U. S. Office of Education, is 
chairman of the program committee, and George S. 
Speer, director, Institute for Psychological Services, 
Illinois Institute of Technology, is co-ordinator of the 
convention. 


Tue Classical Association of New England will hold 
its 42d annual meeting at Amherst (Mass.) College, 
April 2-3. The address of weleome to the delegates 
will be delivered by Charles Woolsey Cole, president of 
the college, at 10:45 A.M., April 2. 


THE Inter-Professions Conference on Education for 
Professional Responsibility will be held at Buck Hill 
Falls (Pa.), April 12-14. Donald K. David, dean, 
Graduate School of Business Administration, Har- 
vard University, will preside at the first sessions on 
April 12; Karl T. Compton, president, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, will be in the chair for the 
second day; and Arthur T. Vanderbilt, dean, Law 
School, New York University, on the third day. The 
conference, which is sponsored by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York, “is limited to 100 invited spe- 
cialists in education.” 


THE 34th annual convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Registrars will be held in Phila- 
delphia, April 19-22. 


Education in the Magazines 

Mrs. GLENN FRANK, widow of the late Glenn 
Frank, president of the University of Wisconsin, has 
contributed to the March issue of Coronet an article, 
“How to Choose the Right College,” in which she 
states: “There is no right choice of college unless there 
is the right reason for going to college.” 
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ADULT INFANTILISM 


W. W. PARKER 


President, Southeast Missouri State College, 
Cape Girardeau 


Persons of the Dialogue; Perplexides, Simplicus, 
and Frustratious. 

Perplezxides. Greetings gentlemen. How does the 
world serve you by this time, or probably better, how 
do you serve the world? 

Simplicus. My old friend! Beyond my deserts. 
And how do you deport yourself in these addlepated 
times? 


Per. O, quite indifferently. 
Frustratious. Greetings to you both. 
Sim. Do you know, gentlemen, that several years 


of waging peace have about taught me that what the 
world needs is to grow up. 

Frus. In the midst of frustration you would be 
expected to propound a simple remedy. 

Per. 


Sim. 


It may not be so simple as it sounds. 
Indeed not. The world has had a long time 
in which to grow up, but it is still adolescent in its 
reactions and in its attempts to unsnarl the tangled 
skein of international involvements. 

More properly, it’s infantile. 
“JUVENILE” might apply. 
The importance of growing up had not oc- 
Simplicus may have something. Let’s 


Frus. 

Sim. 

Per. 
eurred to me. 
explore the idea a bit. 

Sim. In rereading some of the literature of the 
American Revolution, I have recently been impressed 
by what Thomas Paine had to say about titles, how 
France had outgrown the baby clothes of count and 
duke, “and breeched itself into manhood.” 


Per. It was done by constitutional process was it 
not? 

Sim. Yes. The way things ought to be done. 

Frus. But there are still dukes, counts, ete. in some 


quarters are there not? 

Per. O yes. Some time ago a national magazine 
carried the pictures of twenty-four of the twenty-six 
English dukes. 

It’s easy to say what’s wrong with the world, 
I repeat, 
The 


Sim. 
and it’s easy to be wrong in the saying. 
however, that the diagnosis is adult infantilism. 
prognosis hasn’t emerged yet. 

Frus. Paine’s diatribe did not, then, put an end 
to such foppery? 


Sim. Obviously not. He pointed out that in the 
































vocabulary of Adam there was no such animal x 
duke or count. Metamorphosis has taken place. 
Per. How does this sound: Spencer Compton (ay. 
endish, Baron Cavendish of Keighly, Baron Cavendis) 
of Hardwicke, Earl of Burlington, Earl of Deyop. 
shire, Marquis of Hartington, and Eighth Duke of 
Devonshire? All this, mind you, equals one duke; js 
one duke. 
Sim. An illustration of my point that one of ov 
afflictions is infantilism. 
Frus. What is a duke? 
Per. According to one of the species, if you find 
the common denominator of the dukedom of England, 
you discover that a duke is a man bearing 8.5 titles, 
marries 1.1 wives; has 2.2 children; lives in 34 
houses; owns 45,000 acres of the landscape; has a life 
expectancy of 63.4 years, and an income. 
Frus. That gives me some idea, though somewhat 
confused. There seems to be something in a name 
after all. I wouldn’t say, though, that there is any- 
thing infantile about the amount of English land held 
by the dukes. Multiply 45,000 acres by twenty-six. 
Sim. I noticed a short time ago that the Prime 
Musterer and the Prime Blusterer of a European 
country defended the shooting of a “friendly” air. 
plane by citing the “usage” to the effect that if a 
plane casts a shadow on the soil of the nation in ques- 
tion, it has the right to shoot the plane down. 
Per. On the theory, I presume, that it couldn't 
east a shadow without casting a reflection? 
Sim. Nobody knows. One has to be somewhat 
grown up, you know, before he rationalizes well. 
Frus. Indeed, our times confuse me. Is war or 
peace being waged ? 
Sim. I doubt if we have time for that one. Neither 
of you gentlemen has expressed either agreement or 
disagreement with my opinion to the effect that adult 
infantilism is a besetting impediment. 
Per. We became so interested in cases that we lost 
sight of your bit of wisdom, Simplicus. 
Frus. Do you have other illustrations of adult 
infantilism ? 
Sim. I had no thought of making an inductive 
ease, but numerous eases could be cited. No natiot- 
ality, friend or foe, has a monopoly on this refusal to 
grow up. 
Per. How about the master-race buneombe? 
Sim. <A good example. 
Frus. Are there any illustrations nearer home! 
Sim. Plenty of them. 
Frus. For instance? 
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vim. Have you ever observed what people laugh 
at in the movies? Have you noted some of the noises 
they listen to on the radio? 

Per. Or our tendency to exaggerate? The fads 
that flit? The urge to keep up with the Joneses? 
Why compliment the Joneses? 

Sim. The easte system of India is a good example. 

Per. There is no dearth of examples of your idea. 
Among the “untouchables” of India there are many 
of as high mentality and general excellence as are the 
village dwellers from whom the untouchables are ex- 
eluded. The “system” settled their destinies centuries 
ago. A society still infantile. 

“Sim. But let’s not overstay our welcome. I am 
sure Frustratious sees the contention we are trying 
to establish. 

Frus. Sees and is convinced. 
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a life SOME OBSERVATIONS ON “CRAMMING” 


what Davip MANNING WHITE 
name Bradley University, Peoria, Ill. 
any: 
| held 


Six. 


Tue practice of “cramming” during final-examina- 
tion periods is so prevalent among college students 
that it has virtually come to be accepted as part of 
the technique of study. The line of delineation be- 
tween merely “reviewing” for an examination or 
“cramming” for one is an interesting one to consider. 
Of equal interest is the question: if a student does 
“cram,” in what way/ways does he feel it will help 
him. One might also consider the percentage of final- 
examination “erammers” who employ similar study 
techniques for midsemester or monthly tests. More- 
’ as intense during the mid- 
semester sessions, or is there a reserve of cramma- 
bility (if I may coin the word) saved for the final 
examination ? 

These were some of the questions which presented 
themselves to this writer during a recent midnight 
stroll past the eampus dormitories during “finals” 
week. With the help of Bradley University journal- 
ism students, who are affiliated in the department’s 
Opinion Research Associates, a questionnaire was 
presented to 325 Bradley students in a scientifically 
selected 10-per-cent sampling of the university. Two 
questions were asked: 
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h 1. How much time do you spend ‘‘cramming’’ for a 


‘*typieal’’ final examination % 

“. Do you eram because you feel that it increases your 
factual knowledge, or do you have other reasons which 
are more important? 


al to 


We learned in answer to our first question that 87 
per cent of the students polled “crammed” for final 
examinations. The percentage might even be higher, 
since we must allow for students who feel that a 
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stigma is attached to avowed “crammers.” We fur- 
ther learned, although we actually knew this already 
from our undergraduate days, that there is no such 
thing as a “typical” final examination. The student 
first decides whether the professor will give a difficult 
test or not. If the decision is that it will be an “easy” 
test, the student spends most of his time concentrating 
on his “one” or “two” most difficult courses. The ease 
or difficulty of the course and the reputation of the 
professor for giving severe or “not-so-rough” finals 
are determining factors in the amount of time the 
student “crams.” On the average, however, Bradley 
students “cram” six-and-one-half hours for each final 
examination. “Time outs” for a cigarette or a coke 
(and the subsequent return to the “cram” material) 
should be subtracted from this time. 

The most interesting returns to our survey came in 
answer to the second question. Obviously, students 
“eram” because they think that it will help them to 
master the final examination in better style and thus 
achieve a higher grade in the course. The dictionary 
definition of the word in the Funk and Wagnalls 
“Desk Standard Dictionary” conforms to this con- 
cept, for it states that the verb cram is “to force 
knowledge into the mind by hurried study.” How- 
ever, we found that only 68 per cent of the respond- 
ents claimed that “cramming” enhanced their factual] 
knowledge of the course appreciably; the remaining 
32 per cent had other reasons for doing so. These 
reasons were expressed in such statements as the 
following : 

I cram because it gives me a feeling of security. 

I eram for exams because whether I learn anything 
or not by cramming, it eases my conscience. 

To get as much knowledge as I can for the big moment. 


Such statements are indicative to me that a great 
many students “cram” for such reasons as (1) that 
the process of “cramming” affords them a tension 
release, and (2) that other students prime for the 
“big moment,” and “cramming” helps them to gen- 
erate a feeling of excitement/importance which in- 
tensifies the examination per se. Whether, of course, 
this performance at their keyed-up “best” allows them 


‘to perform at their optimum capabilities is for the 


educational psychologist to decide and is not in the 
province of this little survey. It was extremely inter- 
esting to note, however, that the large majority of the 
32 per cent who gave subjective reasons for “cram- 
ming” were male veteran students. It is possible that 
there is some tie-over from their wartime indoctrina- 
tion with its foeus on D-Day, H-Hour type of activity 
and the necessity to direct themselves psychologically 
to a D-Day, H-Hour stimulus situation in the class- 
room. This is, of course, admittedly highly conjee- 
tural, but it may have some bearing on the ease. 
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CORRESPONDENCE COURSES IN CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT 


MiLprep C. TEMPLIN and Peart T. CUMMINGS 
Institute of Child Welfare, University of Minnesota 


Four correspondence courses in child development 
are offered by the Institute of Child Welfare through 
the General Extension Division of the University of 
Minnesota. The enrollment in these ecourses—Child 
Care and Training, Guidance of Children’s Interests, 
Later Childhood and Adolescence, and Child Psy- 
chology—over an 18-year period was analyzed to ob- 
tain a description of the enrollees. Of those students 
enrolled between January 1, 1927, and January 1, 
1945, the 566 enrollees who had completed the courses 
before the latter date or who had not sent a lesson 
for one year preceding that date were included. 

The enrollees in these courses in child development 
ranged in age from 19 to 64 years, with a median age 
of 31.9 years. Of the 494 enrollees for whom occu- 
pational information was available, the four most fre- 
quent occupations were teacher (244 or 43.1 per cent), 
student (82 or 14.5 per cent), housewife (75 or 13.3 
per cent), and nurse (30 or 5.3 per cent). Only 24 
of the enrollees had no education beyond high school. 
Ninety one (16.1 per cent) had taken previous cor- 
respondence courses. Almost four fifths (79.5 per 
cent) lived in the state of Minnesota. Of these, 50 
(11.1 per cent) were rural residents, 150 (33.3 per 
cent) were residents in St. Paul and Minneapolis, and 
the other 250 (55.6 per cent) lived in other Minnesota 
cities. Only 21 (3.7 per cent) were men. 

Bittner and Mallory’ in a survey of the correspond- 
ence work in those schools affiliated with the Univer- 
sity National Extension Association report a mean 
age of enrollees of about 30 years; an occupational 
distribution made up of about one third students and 
the majority of the remainder from the “school-cirele 
group,” although a large number of different occupa- 
tions are represented; a predominantly urban group 
of enrollees, although the geographical distribution 
varies from institution to institution; and women con- 
stituting 51.4 per cent of the enrollment. These data 
are obtained on enrollees in all courses. There is sub- 
stantial agreement between these findings and those 
found in the present investigation. The observed dif- 
ferences are probably due primarily to the nature 
of the child-development courses which would be of 
greater interest to women and to nonprofessional 
groups. 

The correspondence courses all include 16 lessons, 
a term paper, a mid-term and a final examination. 


1 Bittner, W. S. and Mallory, H. F. ‘‘University 
Teaching by Mail.’’ New York: Macmillan Co., 1933. 
































































The courses were completed by 77.2 per cent of the 
enrollees. This is a high rate of completion. Th, 
mean completion rate reported by Bittner and Mj). 
lory for 17 institutions is 61 per cent, and for othe 
correspondence courses offered by the University of 
Minnesota is between 50 and 60 per cent (as reported 
by the University of Minnesota General Extension 
Division). Since these authors feel that many ¢o,. 
respondence students have no interest in credit or 
examination but in the course content they have con. 
puted a success rate which is the percentage of those 
students who, although they have not completed the 
course, have completed a high proportion of the les. 
sons. The success rate is 75 per cent. They do not 
define a high proportion of the lessons, but the success 
rate for the present study is 8) per cent if those 
students who sent in all sixteen lessons but did not 
take the final examination are included in the success. 
ful group. The high percentage of completions is 
probably due to the nature of the courses. Since 
many teachers are taking these courses to renew teach- 
ing licenses, students to receive credit, and mothers 
so that they may better understand the behavior of 
their children, the motivation to complete the courses 
is probably high. 

The comparison of the 437 enrollees who completed 
the courses and the 129 who did not is presented in 
Table I. Those who did not complete the courses 
sent in a median of 7.4 lessons, although 17 (13.2 per 
cent) sent in all sixteen lessons but did not take the 
final examination or turn in the term paper. The out- 
standing difference between those who did and those 
who did not complete the courses seems to be in the 
rate at which they send in their lessons. This trend 
is apparent even in the length of time required to 
send in the first lesson: for those who complete the 
courses the median time is slightly under one month 
(0.9), and for those who fail to finish the median is 
slightly over one month (1.1). Those who do no 
complete the courses continue to send lessons for 4 
median of 4.0 months, which is only a little less than 
the median 4.4 months in which the other group con- wor! 
pletes the courses. For the group who did not con- of t 
plete the courses the time which would be expected stro 


to be needed for completion of the courses, if the tion 
lessons were turned in at the same rate, was obtained. thos 
The median predicted time needed to finish these sien 
courses is 9.5 months, or about double the length of oud 


time taken by those who actually do complete the 
courses. Both groups continue to send lessons for 4 
maximum of about four years. The rate at which 
those who do not finish proceed is so slow, however, 
that the predicted time for some to complete a course 
is well over ten years! 
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The percentage of completions is similar for all 
courses, so that the particular course in which a per- 
son has enrolled is not related to whether or not he 
will complete the course. Those students who have 
taken previous correspondence courses are more likely 
to finish courses than those who have not. This find- 
ing is also reported by Bittner and Mallory. Those 
who have no education beyond high school are slightly 
less likely to complete the courses than those with 
higher education. More residents within the state 
than without the state complete courses. In the occu- 
pational groups, the highest proportion of finished 
eourses is found among the teachers and the students. 
These two groups are probably taking correspondence 
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grades are received by those students who did not 
complete the courses. 

The median grade received by those who completed 
the correspondence courses is B. This holds for each 
occupational, each residential, and each educational 
group. Those classified as students tend to receive 
slightly more A grades and fewer C grades than do the 
other occupational groups. The mean honor-point 
ratio of 2.1 is considerably above the expected ratio 
for courses carried on in residence, but is in agree- 
ment with other published reports. For 151 students 
enrolled in education and psychology courses in 24 
different colleges, Bittner and Mallory report a mean 
honor-point ratio of 1.98 for correspondénce students 


TABLE I 
COMPARISON OF ENROLLEES WHO Dip anp Dip Not COMPLETE COURSES 





hose 





Group completing (N = 437) 


Group not completing (N = 129) 


















































Per cent Per cent Per cent 7 cent 
N total completing N total pert 
group group group group 
Course: 
Child Care and Training ................. 274 | Ee: 86 23.9 
Guidance of Children’s Intersts ..... 66 ee ot 16 19.5 
Later Childhood and Adolescence ... 59 mae Be 14 19.2 
Child Psychology 38 oS RO Beart 13 25.5 
Education: 
High school 7 70.8 4.2 7 29.2 5.4 
College OF UMIVETSIEY ..ccccccsscscesene 420 77.3 95.8 122 22.7 94.6 
Previous correspondence courses ..... 80 87.9 18.3 11 12.1 7.5 
Residence: 
Minnesota ....... 358 79.6 81.9 92 20.4 7i2 
Other states 79 68.1 18.1 37 31.9 28.8 
Occupation: 
Teacher ........ 196 80.4 50.8 48 19.6 44.5 
Student. ..... 68 83.0 17.5 14 17.0 12.9 
Housewife. | ...:ccuceseusiucian 57 76.0 14.9 18 24.0 16.7 
Nurse ............ 20 66.7 §.2 10 33.3 9.2 
All others «0.0. 45 71.4 11.6 18 28.6 16.7 
None listed ........ 51 ce 60a tee 21 29.2 
Grades: 
Ae Oe 1 RE ES a 132 78.2 30.3 37 21.9 29.3 
aa 251 78.2 57.7 70 21.8 55.6 
cae 51 73.9 11.8 18 26.1 14.3 
PeettA a Aik SM eR 1 = 0.2 ] 0.8 
Ratna, i “ius 3 

















work for eredit toward graduation or for the renewal 
of teaching certifieates. .The housewives who also are 
strongly motivated rank next in percentage of comple- 
tions. The final course grades were available for 
those who had completed the courses and were as- 
signed those who had not finished on the basis of the 
work which had been done. There is no real differ- 
ence in the grades received. When the honor-point 
ratio of the two groups is computed, assigning three 
honor points for an “A” grade, two for a “B,” and 
one for a “C,” the mean grade-point ratio for those 
who completed the courses is 2.3, and for those who 
failed to complete it is 2.1. Only slightly more “C” 





and 1.73 for resident students. For 572 Indiana Uni- 
versity students enrolled in various types of courses 
the means are 2.08 for correspondence and 1.73 for 
resident students; for 1,060 University of Wisconsin 
students they are 2.15 and 1.70. Only for 135 Ball 
State Teachers College students are the ratios for the 
two groups the same. 

An analysis of the enrollments in the four courses 
indicates that the median age is similar for all 
courses: 28.5 years for Child Care and Training, 34.1 
years for Guidance of Children’s Interests, 32.9 years 
for Later Childhood and Adolescence, and 29.5 years 
for Child Psychology. In considering the preference 
of the enrollees for the various courses, the number 
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of enrollees was extrapolated for the two latter 
courses since they had been offered only five and ten 
years instead of the entire eighteen years that the first 
two courses had been offered. When this was done, 
Child Care and Training is the preferred course for 
each occupational group since 39.9 per cent of the 
teachers, 55.4 per cent of the students, 42.8 per cent 
of the housewives, and 50.0 per cent of the nurses 
enrolled in this course. Child Psychology was next 
popular for the teachers (33.3 per cent) and the 
nurses (39.1 per cent). Later Childhood and Adoles- 
cence (22.5 per cent) and Guidance of Children’s In- 
terests (19.4 per cent) were about equally popular 
with the hotsewives. For the students Later Child- 
hood and Adolescence (21.4 per cent) and Child Psy- 
chology (20.5 per cent) were about equally popular. 
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BuatTz, E. W. Understanding the Young Child. Pp. 
xi+271. University of London Press, Ltd., Warwick 
Square, London E.C.4. 1948. 6/-. 

A book written for parents and those who assist them in 
child training. 
* 

Bonn, Guy, L., AND BERTHA HANDLAN. Adapting In- 
struction in Reading to Individual Differences. Pp. 
vii+82. University of Minnesota Press. 1948. 

No. 5 of the Series on Individualization of Instruction. 
* 


CLARK, JOHN R., AND ROLLAND R. SMITH (with the co- 
operation of Raleigh Schorling). Modern-School Ge- 
ometry. Pp. xii+436. World Book Company, Yonk- 
ers, N. Y. 1948. $1.88. 

New edition; first published in 1943. 
a 


COMFORT, MILDRED HOUGHTON. 
Pictures by Charles J. Peitz. Pp. 186. Beckley-Cardy 
Company, Chicago. 1948. $1.30. 

A story for children at grade levels 3-6, depicting life on a 
Virginia plantation in Colonial days. 
a 

Democracy: The Threshold of 

Freedom, Pp. vii+316. Ronald Press, 15 E. 26th 

St., New York 10. 1948. $4.00. 

Presents material on suffrage and representative govern- 

ment. 


Children of the Colonies. 


GOSNELL, HAROLD F. 


* 
GRANT, RoperT M. The Bible in the Church. Pp. 194. 
Maemillan. 1948. $2.50. 


A short history of interpretation. 
* 
International Who’s Who. Pp. xx+1,032. Europa Pub- 
lications, Ltd., 39 Bedford Square, W.C.1, London. 
1948. $16.00. 


Twelfth edition. 
* 


KAULFERS, WALTER VINCENT (with collaboration in re- 
search of Thornton Clark Blayne). Voces de las 


VoL. 67, No. 1734 


Américas. Illustrated. 
Holt. 1947. $3.20. 

Dr. Kaulfers has provided a manual, “Modern Spanish 
Teaching,” to be used with this book as well as with “Vo 3 
de las Espafias,” and “Guia al Espafiol.” - 


KUCHARZEWSKI, JAN. The Origins of Modern Russia 
Pp. x +503. Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences jn 
America, Ine., 39 E, 35th St., New York 16. 1948 
$5.00. 
A discussion of the character of the Russian people, their 
rulers, and the events which preceded the Bolshevik rey. 
lution of 1917. 


Pp. xiii+ 476+ li, Henry 


KUDER, MERLE S., AND DouGlas V. MCCLANE (editors), 
Mapping Your Education in Oregon and Washington: 
A Guide to Planned Education. Pp. ix+210. James, 
Kerns and Abbott Company, 338 N.W. 9th St., Port. 
land, Ore. 1947. 

A co-operative poseee of the Interstate Committee on High 
School-College Relations. 
* 

LANGDALE, A, BARNETT, JOSEPH C, BLUMENTHAL, AND 
JOHN E, WARRINER. English Workshop: Grade Twelve. 
Pp. iv+252. Hareourt Brace. 1948. $0.96. 
Provides a concurrent exercise on usage, vocabulary build- 
ing, and basic reading skills. 

e 


QUIGLEY, MARTIN, JR. Magic Shadows. Pp. 191, 
Georgetown University Press, Washington 7. 1948, 
$3.50. ? 

The story of the origin of motion pictures. 
i] 


RICHERT, EDITH (compiler). Chaucer’s World.  Iilus- 
trated by Margaret Rickert. Pp. xvii+456. Columbia 
University Press. 1948. $6.76. 

This book was edited by Clair C. Olson and Martin M. 
Crow both of whom had known and worked under Miss 
Rickert whose death occurred before the work was com- 
pleted. 

td 

RENNIE, THoMAS A. C., AND LUTHER E. Woopwarp. 
Mental Health in Modern Society. Pp. xii+424. The 
Commonwealth Fund, 41 E. 57th St., New York 22. 
$4.00. 

Describes how the knowledge acquired from wartime ex- 
perience in treating and preventing mental illness in the 
armed forces now may be used in building sound mental 
health. 

s 

Rogers, MATiupA. Flower Arrangement: A Hobby for 
All. Illustrated. Pp. 72. The Woman’s Press, 600 
Lexington Ave., New York 22. 1948. $1.50. 

The essentials in flower arrangement are given in simple 
and attractive lessons. 
e 

Unique in the Republic! Illustrated. Pp. 32. University 
of Virginia. 1948. 
An attractive pamphlet setting forth the plan of the uni- 
versity to lift the general level of intelligence of the people. 

e 


Using Community Resources. 
of Minnesota Press. 1948. me 
Illustrative experience units fer grades 1-6, by the Uni- 
versity Elementary Demonstration School Faculty (The 
Tuttle Schoot). No. 6 of the Series on Individualization 
of Instruction. 


Pp. vi+102. University 


* 
Witson, Louis R., Ropert B. Downs, AND Maurice F. 


Tauber. A Survey of the Libraries of Cornell Univer 
sity. Mimeographed. Pp. ix+202. Cornell Univer 
sity Library. 1948. $2.00. 


A report of the survey made for the Library Board of Cor- 
nell University, October 1947—February 1948. 
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Universities and Col- 
leges throughout the 


A M ER | CAN United States continue 
their great demand 
C0 [ l for recommendations 


for those trained in 


the different fields of 
BU NG Al Science. The positions 
range from instructor- 
ships to heads of de- 
28 E. JACKSON partments. 
BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 4, Our service is 


ILLINOIS nation-wide. 














WORKSHOP IN 
HUMAN RELATIONS EDUCATION 


of the 
New York University Center for 
Human Relations Studies 


JULY 6-AUGUST 13, 1948 


For Teachers, Administrators, Social Workers 
Undergraduate and Craduate Credit 
Held at Straubenmuller Textile High School 
351 West 18th Street, New York 11 
For information write: 
Mrs, Ernestine Pannes 
Center for Human Relations Studies 
157 West 13th Street, New York 11 














If Your Institution Needs Funds 
read 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
FOR COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
by C. E. Persons 


The essentials of a sound 
development program. 


$2.00 


Stanford University Press 
Stanford, California 


Two Indispensable Books 
for desk and classroom use 










WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY-5th Ed. 


The best handy-sized diction- 
ary because it contains all the 
words most commonly used in 

speaking, reading, and _ writing. 
110,000. entries; 1,300 pages; 1,800 
illustrations. $3.50-$8.75. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF yin 


A new book, on a new plan, de- 
signed to help the student use 
the right word in the right 
place. Contains antonyms, 
and analogous and contrast- 
ed words. 908 pages; alpha- & 
betical arrangement. § 
Thumb indexed, $4.00; 

without index, $3.50. 





















Both books have been prepared 
by the same editorial staff that made WEB- 
STER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC- 
TIONARY, Second Edition, ‘“‘The Supreme 
Authority” for classroom and library use. 
Write for descriptive circulars. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 























The Hughes Teachers Agency 


25 E. Jackson, Chicago 4, IIlinois 
Member N., A. T. A, 


Dignified, Professional, 
Efficient Service. 


“A man never stands so straight as when 
he stoops to help a child.” 











(TIAA) 


Founded in 1918 by 
Carnegie Corporation of New York 








to 
pool the funding of 
college retirement plans 
offers 


Individual Life Insurance 


Collective Life Insurance 
Annuity Contracts 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


A non-profit, legal reserve life insurance company 


522 Fifth Avenue. New York 18, N.Y. 
































QUALIFIED TEACHERS 


are invited to investigate our listed 
vacancies in the 
College and University 
Secondary and Elementary Fields 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Blidg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 

Pennypacker 5—1223 
Member—-National Association of 
Teachers Agencies 











HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF ARTS, SCIENCES, AND 
EDUCATION 


June 28 to August 21 
1948 


Graduate Courses and Workshops in Education 
Graduate and Undergraduate Courses in Arts and Sciences 
Coeducational « Dormitories and Cafeteria 
Veterans may enroll under G.I. Bill 
Special Conferences: ‘‘Ways to Mental Health” and 
“Financing Education in an Inflationary World” 


Address: Department X, 9 Wadsworth House, Harvard 
University, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 











UNIVERSITE DE MONTREAL 
FACULTE DES LETTRES 





FRENCH SUMMER COURSES 
June 28th—August 11th 1948 





LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 





Beginners 
Three Sections< Undergraduate 


Postgraduate 





FOR CALENDAR AND INFORMATION, 
WRITE TO: 


DIRECTEUR DES COURS DE VACANCES 


FACULTE DES LETTRES 
UNIVERSITE DE MONTREAL 


2900 boulevard du Mont-Royal 
MONTREAL 26, P.Q. 


George Williams College 
stunounces: 


1948 WORKSHOP 
IN EDUCATION FOR 
HEALTH AND FITNESS 


on its Lake Geneva Campus at 
College Camp, Wisc., July 6-31. 


The World Health Organization says: 


“Health is a state of complete physical, 
mental, and social well-being and not merely 
the absence of disease or infirmity.” 


Committed to this new, world concept of 
health, the Workshop 


e@ welcomes experienced community agency 
health workers and recreation leaders; rural 
and city teachers; coaches and physical diree- 
tors; science and other subject teachers; 
physicians and nurses; ministers; personnel 
workers and educational consultants from in- 
dustry and commercial] organizations; and any 
others who want to improve the health of 
people by using the methods of education. 


@ recognizes that older and experienced workers 
need up-to-date facts, modern methods, and 
renewed inspiration to perform the exacting 
task of guiding education for health. 


® organizes its program around the student’s 
‘“back home’’ job and problems. Lectures, 
demonstrations, discussions, and study serve to 
enlarge horizons. 


@ provides an outstanding faculty selected for 


its special training, broad experience, and abil- 
ity to work with students in informal ways. 


assigns a faculty consultant to work closely 
with each student. 

evaluates each student in terms of his indi- 
vidual growth and accomplishment relative to 
his own project. There are no examinations 
in the ordinary sense. 


offers a thoroughly integrated educational ex- 
experience (six quarter hours of graduate 
credit) in an atmosphere of friendly fellow- 
ship on a beautiful lakeside campus at moder- 
ate cost. Tuition, fees, and complete living 
expenses for the entire period from $165 up, 
depending on choice of accommodations. Some 
scholarship aid is available. 


For more complete announcement and 
application blanks address 


ARTHUR H STEINHAUS 
DIRECTOR OF THE WORKSHOP 


George Williams College 
Drexel at 53rd Street 


Chicago 15, Ill. a 





























